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This learning . module is designed to provide the 
prospective teacher 'of English as ^second language 'i(ith a contrastive 
overview of the /syntactic . structures of Spanish and English and to 
enable him. to: (aj st^te.the English language patterns that are 
di^icult for a Puerto^ Rican Spanish- speaker, (b) explain the t 
specif ic , causes for indications of native language interference; (c) 
design teaching activities based -on specific linguistic contrasts, 
and (d) evaluate self-prepared activities in terms of an effective 
strategy. Required a/nd optional enabling activities consist of 
readings, exercises,' video tape viewing, and . seminar attendance. Pre- 
and post-assessment instruments are included in the module. (HMD) 
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Pre- 

Assessinerit 



Overview: > 
Basic Terms 



— > 



Read : Canipbell 
and Lindforsl- 
B^ngllsh 
Structure i 4 — t-) 



1" 



Read: \ 
Stockwell- 
Structures 



Activity: 
btructures 



Read: 
Maglietto 
et al. 
Contrasts 



> 



View a 
Vldeot ace 



Read : 
Overviews , 
FinocchJaro & 
Pries-Strateo 



Design your 
own activity 



Attend a 
Seminar 



Post- 
Assessment 
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RATIONALE 



Many ESL teachers are native speakers oT Spanish or. have 
learned Spanish as a foreign language. V/hile zhey may remember 
the experience of overcoming their own problems in/learning the 
new language, the knov/ledge they may havd gat hered from their 
learning experiences is not absolute in determining the problems 
tiieir- ::)tudents may have in. second-language learning. 

Necessary a^v experience in teaching and- skillful control, 
of the language are to the teacher of English to speakers of 
Spanish, these alone are not sufficient to prepare hi in to meet 
head-on the obstinate persistence of Spanish speech habits in 
the production of English sentences by Spanish-speaking students . 
A fundamental -knowD.edge of the contrasting features of both 
languages is essential for the E^SL teacher. 

'rhis unit of v;ork will provide the participant with a 
Gontrastive overview of the syntactic structures of Spanish 
and English. It is designed to complement the unit o^ work 
on. the teaching of English sounds to Spanish speakei's. 



2. 



OR JECT? V^:o 



Given a serl-fes of learnlnp; actjvlties on contrastive 
morpho-syntact ic structures of En.glish and Spanish, the par- • 
.tlclpant will ..be able to: 



-state the En[^lish language patterns difficult for 
a Puerto Ricctn Spanish-speaker. 

-explaih the specific cau.-.es for indications of 
native langutige interference. 

-design teaching activities based on specific 
linguistic contrasts . 

-evaluate self-prepared activities in terms of 
an effective strategy. 
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3. 



PRK-ASSESSMENT 



/ 

To. HSiicss your pi*lor mastery of i^he terminal ob.i e^.^t 'i ves o£ t{\ls....L. 



.unit or work, complete the following exercise. Your- perf oryfiance/ 
on this assessment . will determine v;:v' ch leai" , '.aoks you/are/xc 
perform. . ' / 

/ 

Directions: Answer the following questions acc"^ >'drn '.^ io the 
.direction:? noted in each: 



o 



I. The sentences belo\^^ were produced l)y a Puei't.o Rlcan 
Spanish-speaker . who is learning'; E^S' . l*;xpla.]n in a 
sinf^le sentence the probable source of the inter- 
-ference indicated: 

A . No come here 

K. Is Monday. ' • ' 

C. The girl pretty ... 

D. . Pedro no is here. 

E - ] have thirst . 

IT. Prepjire an essay noting' the English language patterns 
that are difficult for a Puerto Rinan Spanish-speaker. 

' ■ ■ 

,ITI. Enumerate in outline form the baslt* eleinen.ts of an ■ 

effective strategy for correcting" specific linguistic 
Interference,. 

. IV.. Design a teaching activity- based on structural contrasts 
/ between English and Spanish. Evaluate this activity- 
in tejms of your outline of an effective' strategy. 

/ . t 



/ 

/ 

/ ■ 

/ 




OVERVIEW : BASIC , \'hR::S 



MORPHOLOGY 

Mo-rphemes are generally sho sequence's of phonemes. Some • 

morphemes can be.....d.e.s.cr:ib.ed...as^.U^^ Kieaiiln^^^ units in 

t.he structure 'of a language. If this unit , 3 divided ^ the*-'meaning 
is altered or destroyed. One ex.imple of a laorpheme in English 
Is the plural morpheme (-s)j which has several I'orms : 

Ex: glasses - /-iz/ 
books - /-s/ 

cows - /~z/ - 
Although the morpheme 'has these ciif f erent ' f r^rms / they have the 
same meaning = plui^l. 

Morphemes vaa^'y from language to langua/':e, thus causing- 
problems for th^ second-language learner , 

/ - ' ' ^ 

. " ^- SYNTAX 

. 'This a'spect of a language deals with tlie patterns or ar- 
rangements of words in phras.es and sentence;:; and the matters of 
agreement among words. The fact, that '^Are we going?" and "We are 
going" state different ideas is due to syntax. The syntax of a 
language' controls the order , of the' elements in a sentence. In 
Spanish^ the adjective goes after the noun it modifies: "el patio 



- / 



5. 



grande*"/' Similarly, it is a mat- ter* >f syntax -tr.'it In Spanish 
. "nose^y^la narlz," takes' a fein.-lnj r-i^^ artici arni iii .^^Vrench, It, 
, takes /'a rrasculine article, '^l.e ncj;'. " ..■ 



CONTRASTIVE LIlJG^rr: JTICS 



/ 



■/ This science is of special interest to the ]an[':uage. teacher 
"since It tries 'to presen|.. .aTi.^nalytic contrast bc-Lween languages. 
By presenting the existing similat'ities and ■diri^.'X'ences betv^een 
langua^^es, a basis is' created to prepare' effective language •• 
teaching material for the correction of lanr.uage"^ student s . ' • 



/ 
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Roquired : 



A. .Cornprete the f ollowin:; : ., 

. Campbell, Russell- N. and Judith r.ln-:^. ' ors ^ .In- 

slights Into English St ructui'": -: A' . rogramme.d • 
V"' '■ Course (NewJersoy: Prentice-Hall', Inc., 1969), 

pp. 103-130,- 1^:?-152. , . . ' , 



B. Read: . \ ^ 

Lois B.' Maglietto et al , "panguag-^ "Pattern^ : A 

Comparison of En.'ilish' and Span/iijh,'* ^ Enij-llsh 
as a Second Lm^uage / Currl culuin. '^ul ..{-Hartford , 
■ Conn: 'Hartford Public Schools N. D. ),■ pp: - 7-29 , 

Activity:' Design three teaching actlvltlds based on 
structural contrasts between English and Spanish. 



C. Read: 



1. Attached overviews entitled *^Strafeegy and'. 
"Patt erji Drills-^for Language Teaching and-Ro- 
mediation." 

- ' ■ \ ' ■ - ■ . ■■■■ ■ ' • 

2. - Mary Finocchiaro, English as a Second Language : 

F rom. Theory to Practice TMew.York;. Siinon- 
and Schuster,^ IncV ^ 196^ ) , "-Basic Practice 
. Activities.'^ - , .\ -j;. ; 

■ ■ ' ■ \* . 

3. Charles C- Frdes, Teaching and Lea^oing English 

as a Fore Ign Language ( Ann. Ai^boi^, Michigan; 
The University of Michigan Press'v 19'^'5)3 
' PP-i^ 27-37. 



p. Activity.: Outline the' basic elements .of an effective 
stra;tegy for teaching English patterns. Evaluate- the 
activities you prepared for #B in terms of your outline 
. and make any -necessary revisions. . " . 



II. -Optional 



A, Read: 



Robert P. Stockwell^ et al. The ^:!'a . .ir 

Structures - of English and . SpaiTi ::.. ' ^^^'-'oa/Jio-: 
.The University of Chicago - Proses 19^' -passim. 



B. Piead: 



\ 



H 



A. ■ Gleaso'n, Jr. , Workbook in Deso-rij i- Ivr- 

- Linguistics (New York; Holt, Rlnehart, and 



Winston, Inc., 1955)^ p. ^7- 
Cdmplete the activities as instructed. 



View a videos-tape of an. ESL lesson. What in- 
dica.tlons of native-language interf erenco . are_, 
you .able to. detect in student responseii? 



D. Design ■ your ' own learning activity, 



Attend, a se^riin'ar as- scheduled by your_:liriodule 
coordinator. 



'POST-ASSESS^^E:JT 



IM^'ect.ions : . Answer the following questions a'.' vu'd i n. - to t ie 



directions noted In each : 



I. The sentences below were produced^ by m l i.erto Rican 
[Spanish-speake-r who is learninp*, KSh. i'.x^.'.L'jin i'n 
■ la single sent-erice the probable sour-c^'^' Inter- 
ference Indicated: . ' ,„ 

A. No Qomev here . 

b1. Is Monday. . • 

C.\ The girl pretty ..j 

D- ■ Pedro no is here. 

\ ■ • ' 

E. > I have thirst . I 

II. Pi^epare an essay noting the English Irjrj^n.iar;;-.' patterns 
that, are difficult for: a Puerto R:icaii .Spanish-speaker. 

III. Enumerate in. outline fprrn the basi'c elernonts of an 

effective strategy ■ fori correcting speoirLc! linguistic 
; irit-erference- . ' - :■ 

IV. Design a' teaching actilyity based on struclvural con-, 
trasts between English and' Spanish. Evaiua^;e this 
.activity ill terms- of;- your outline of ar. effective 
strategy. . , ; 



. ' " V " ' ■■ " ■ ". ■ • • " 

Competency will be certified when your module cooi'd.inator has 
' ascertained that the '\pubmitted post-assessment, is of acceptable- 
quality . . . ■ V " . . - • ■ 

■•Remediation: Alternate learning activities are avalJable oh a. 
contractual basis wit h \ the -module coordinate^)!''. - 

- ■ \ ■ ■ ■,■ ' • : ■ ■, ^ ■• 
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Course . New" . J ers cy : ■ ■'on t : . v ^- : 
- ^ 1969. ' ■ 



^arimied 



// 



\ 



/ 



F 1 n o c c h i ar o J Ma r y , Enr 1 i.sn -vs. a . r_ 
From Theory , to ^Pr& ^rtcvv. Kev; 
S o h u s t e r 5 I n c , 



"1 or. 



Podor and Kats'. , The" 'Struo tur- ■ oX h'^l^J^^' 
•in the , "P h'il o s o p h y ' ^ ].aM;::ua/re . 
Prent ice/-{.(all J Inc. 

. ■ - * 

Fries, Charles C. Teach ' '\k a;id Lea)'-; 1 w- 
a F oreign Languajv;e j^. Ann Arbor, :■■ 
The Universe ty : of Mlchi,--an •Pro::r., 



■ ::')Vv. and 



Rt' adinr;s 



■i l;vh as^ 



6. 



7. 



H u e b e n e r J Theodore. How - l;_o Teach _ /isn^f^ j 
Effectively . Rev. Ed. New Y/.^rk; 
University Press, ^965. ■ 

Magliettoy Lois B.^'et a] ." En(j:lish r: 
Language Curriculur; . Guide. HaruVny 
Hartford Public Schools, iP. D. 



Rivers J V/ilga 
Univers 
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STRATEGY' 



Gramma t. Teal ' structures are the coi^e of the language. 
Words romaif) as sample labels for features of\ the environ- 
ment- without the syntactic p.atterns of the lanp:uage. -The 
problem il£ . how we can get\ the students to learn the grammar 
of the foreign or second language so that it f unct ions 
efi'ectively for them in communication. 

The place of this aspect of language will depend on 
the point of view or approach to second or foreign langu-age 
learnlni'-,. There are two basic approaches to language learn- - 
ing. One, Is the behaviorist theory, the other is the trans- 
formationalist theory of grammar. ' " 

The behaviorist theory of stimulus-response learning ' 
represented by\B. P. Skinner states that all learning is 
done through the establishment of habits as t>l=¥0^ result of 
reinforcements or rewards. According to this, theory, the 
intrant makes . a sound 'which resembl.es an appropriate word in 
tht.^ ^language of his parents. Thir; action is rewarded ap- 
provingly by those about him, thus increasing t^e probability 
of producing the same group of sounds in a similar situation. 
Through this same .process , the child, learns to make finer 
and finer discriminations until his utterances match those 
of the speech community in which he is growing up. 



linguists .such as Chomsky who maintains that thel^e are certain 




approach has been rejected by some 



a8[)oct,s o f 'iaiirTuage Learnirw-;; whlcii reject the idea of the 
habU; f o-i':riat i oPi theory. Chomsky riaintalns. '^hat man has 
cerfa-in Innate propensities for l<^arning a lan,n;uai^.e , Child 
lan;^uage learn-inf: is not a pi'ocess of sirnpli? imitation but 
see;:\s to. involve active selection of proper utterances. 
The followers of thir. theory poini out that^ children add 
endin.^T;s to nonsense v/ords in a wax' v;hich they have- never heard 
UeTore, and as children" master various -aspects of syntax, thc?y 
pi^oduce novel utterances. The child seems to Internali^oe at 
a vei'y early stage the most complicated system of grammar and 
produces any number 'of nev; utterances he has not heard before. 
This is possible because the child possesses an innate logical 
structure in his nervous system which conforms to the organ- 
ization underlying his language. Thus the child identifies 
the basic system, developing from there on his mastery of the 
lanr.uage. Lehneberg states: "Obviously children' are . not 
given rules they can apply. They are merely exposed to a 
great number of examples of how the syntax works, and from 
these examples they completely automatically acquire prin- 
ciples with which new sentences can be formed that will conform 

to the universally, recognized rules of the game words are 

neither, randomly arranged nor confined to unchangeable, 
stereotyped sequences. ' At every stage there is a character- 
is t ic struct ure . The appearance of language may be thought 
to be due to an innately mapped~in program for behavior, 
the exact r-ealization of the progj-am being dependent upon • ^ 



2^' 

the peculiarities of the (speech) environment.-^^ 

Tho supporters of the habit^ formation theory see 
language as primarily speech ahd ^ • therefo.re ^ the most ef- 
fective way of laying' the f oundat ion i for language skills is 
through the study of language inaterlal orally. . They .consider 



smal ler and larger 

• ) • These elements are 



lang.uage as a complex of patterns of 

elements, (morphemes 3 words, phrases. 

I 

in tight functional relationships. Mastery of these language 
patterns is achieved through the foritfatlon of habits by moans ■ 
of reinforcement in speech ■situations. " Consequently;, they 
rej'ect the idea of teaching language by means of detailed- 
.explanatiohs on the functioning of its system. Many lin- 
guists agree on this point, believing that Intellectual 
analysis of.;the language system only produces hesitancy in 
the language learner at the point of choice. On the other 
hand, the fluent speaker of a language produces 'language 
elc:ments in a correct sequence with hesitancy due. to the un- 
built language patterns and' as:3oclations • 

The language teaching technique recommended by the 
proponents of this habit formation approach are based on 
drilling and memorization: Dialogue memorization/ the learn- 
ing of structural pattern.s^^ choral and individual oral drills, 
and practice with minimal vai^lations. The speech situations 
are totally controlled and structured in^ order to reduce in- 
correct responses from the learners,' The student correct 
ansv/er is rewarded or reinforced, while the Incorrect response 
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Lenneberg (196^), pp.. 599-600. 



Ls InhLblt.ed. 

Acccrdinr to the r'ule-|^o verned behavior theory, J an;^,uqi{"re 
is not only patterned, but the pat terns , manifest the closely 
interv/oven set of rules v;hich p:overn the lan^^uage system and 
make possible acceptable and comprehensible utterances. Lan- 
i^uage is too complicated to be. learned by simple imitation 
and repetition. It is not lo[^,ical to suppose that a child 
learns all the possible utterances of the language by mere 
repetition. . 

It is a fact that children do produce, utterances they 
have never, heard before . This is possible because the child 
develops a clear picture of the languageysys t em. From the 
lan^^uage examples that the child is presented in the everyday 
speech situation, ho is able to acquire t/ie languaf^^^pr inc Ipl 
governing the system. This is done in an auivo^^ manner. 
Once the learner understands the possible^^j^tensions and 

'limitations of the language interre^_^at'ionships , he is able 
to make higher-level choices ,whrich set lower-level patterns 
in operation. In other-ivords , he selects the rule or prin- 
ciple which api^li-'es the correct j.anguage pattern in a specifl 
si^eech-situat ion . 

^ " This view then emphasizes the teaching of the basic 
language principles or rules so that the learner may be able 

«'to create nev; utterances. It has been observed that speakers 
trained in this method pause before producing an utternace • 
in. order to select the proper rule. Because of the lai^-:e 
number of rules and their comiplexity, their speech production 
are rarely correctly formed in , all details. 



The fact that these two. points .of view differ In their 
interpretation of langua^^e acquisition doesn^t mean that the 
teacher v;ll'l reject one for^the other. Persons acquire second 
or foreign languages success\f ully by a viide variety 'of methods. 

There are certain elemer\ts of language which are fixed 

i 

and do not require Intellectual analysis: they^ are the^^e and 
the speaker must use them. Examples of these elements are 
the inflections for the plural and the ap,reement of verb and 
sub^ject. The teacher can approach such elements v;ith the drill 
techniques. 

But there are speec):i situations in which the speaker 
has to make a series of decisions involving selection of the 
correct lexical elements in the correct syntactic order with, 
the right intensity to be able to describe or. express somethingi 
which has taken place. This is the higher level decision 
which sots in motion the lower levels (structural patterns, 
lexical elements, etc.) of the language. This situation 
Cuinvbe handled by the teachr.'r by the deductive approach recom- 
mended by the transformationalists. Practice at this level 
involves total understanding of, the language system and its 
Implications in a speech-situat ion . 

Thus, when teaching a foreign or second language ," the 
teacher must be able to control the learning in the classroom 
by deductive and inductive approaches . Without doubt , before 
the students are ready for the more Intellectual analysis for 
the lanf!;uage system, they must master the basic lower patterns, 
and structures of the language. This is v;hy drilling and in- 
duction are so important in the beginning stages of language 
learning . 
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I'ATTERK DRILLS/ FOR LANGUAGE TEACHING 
AND REMEDIATION 

/ There are three basic approaches to' the analysis of syntax: 

A. Tagmemic theory; 

B. Immediate constituent theory. 

C. Transformational grammar* 

The tagmemic theory is also called the "slot and filler 
theory" because it visualises a speech utterances as a frame 
formed by slots. These slots or spaces are filled wit.h words • 
which have a determined function. A frame is a particular 
lanr;uage pattern . 

'.th the tagmemic theory, the teacher can use a particular 
pattern drill to teach language structu^*es. Once the. teacher 
has I'.elected a particular frame or pattern to be taught, he can ^ 
drill, his students to substitute the lexical item in each slot 
with a variety of fillers as long as these fillers carry the same 
syntactic function. 

Frame: The boy is t all . 

■ . w// 

SLOTS 

I 

In this type of drill, the changing of one filler in a slot 
may cause some other slot filler to change in order to maintain 
consistency as In the case of .singular-plural adjustments. The 
purpor;e. of this drill is to help the language learner concentrate 
.■'6n a particular structure in different lexical • content s . 




Cue words or expressions are given to. achieve the c'iesix'ed 
chnn^e In the nexL st(-^p of the drJll. 

Frame : The fj.lrl .1 s small . 
Teacher: 'M'^oy'' 
Student: The boy is small. 

The theory of immediate constituents is concerned with 
the hierarchical nature of langua^;;e structure. This theory 
concentrates on- the structural meaning of . grammar and by this 
they mean the relationship among the elements in an utterance. 

^^Syntactical relationships such as these between phrases, or 

p ■ ■■ 

between wor^ls in a phrase, ar^e identified first. Larger en- 

\\ ■ ■ ■ " ■ 

viti'^^les are broken down into smaller constituents until no 

\ \ 

furtfter division can be undergone. Below the word level,. seg- 
ments of words are ident if led . as morphemes, that is, the 
smallest elements which carry meaning: 

EX: boy + s 

morpheme for plural 

These structural g2"*ammars have had great "impact in the - 
structuring of pattern drills. Functional features are Iso- 
lated from patterns or structures and the student is taught 
to create new utterances in response - to a formal cue. Students 
Cive shown how .to' expand, 'contract, or combine utterances in 
specific ways. 




According to transf ormat lonal grammar^ the native 
speaker of a language- has Internalized the complex system 
of rules .which govern^ the language,. The supporters of 
this theory study carefully beneath the surface structure 
of an utterance to find the deep structure. Every utterance 
can be analyzed through successive transformations until 
the base structure is reached. These base structures are 
what they call kerne] sentences, which are the most basic 
patterns or structures of the language and which undergo 
speci'fic transformations in order to create new utterances, 
A grammar for foreign or second language teaching built on 
the transformational principles would be designed to establish 
the ability to recognize and generate grammatical sentences- 
in the foreign langu^ige, not . parrot utterances produced by 
the teacher. Pattern drills which derive from this -theory 
'are transformations of sentence patterns from declarative 
to interrogative, from positive to negative, from active to 
passive. Question-answer dialogues are also a form of trans- 
formation drill, " 

In short, students must move from the mechanical stage 
of producing utterances by analogy. They must construct . 
utterances according to the system of the language they are 
learning, but" without conscious attention to the rules ap- 
plied. This will, of course will take time. 

There is, however, no exclusively correct or unique 
approach in teaching or remediating formal^ language to - 



to - linguistically different children. But whatever method 
employed, teaching techniques that stress the visual, the 
physical, and the /ictivo must be used as much as possible. 



CHAPTER III 

THE STRUCTURE: MAKING AUTOMATIC THE USE* OF THE 
DEVICES OF ARRANGEMENT AND FORM 



\ . 



Whenever the learning or the teaching of a foreign laiieviase is being discuBsed, B.omeone Is 
Bure to insiGt that we ought alwayc to -proceed in the "natural" way in which a child firet learns 
hlB own language.. This no-called "natural" way of learning a language, although it differs in. a 
variety of features in the minds of ItD supporters, nearly ^always moans " no gramnar ," The child, 
it is said, learns his language by pure oral imitation and does not come to a study of grammar 
until at least seven or eight years after he has learned to speak and several years after he has 
learned to read. Many believe that, even at that time, the grammar studied contributes nothing 
to the effectiveness of his use, of language.^ The conflict over the value of the study of grammar, 
both that of the native language and that of a foreign language, has continued with vigor for more 
than half a century and still- ragos violently. Part of the difficulty arises from the .fact that 
"grammar" means very different materials to different persons . To some who have studied Latin by 
memorizing paradigms for the various declensions and conjugations and by the rote Ipaming of rules 

-such as that the ablative not the accusative case is used with utor, fraor, fungor, poti^ and 
voccor— for these, grammar often means a set pf rigmai^oles, or nonsense words and syllables in a 
series. For those English speaking children who have studied English by diagraimning seittences, 
by "parsing," by memorizing logical definitions of the "parts of speech" and the "rules" by which 
to measiire the "correctness" of every construct ion,2 "grammar" is remembered as a highly abstract 
and intricate oubjoct that has never had any really vital relation to their own practical use of 
their native language,, except to give them a dlstriist of their natural way of talking and make 
them feel that neither they nor the people about them speak "correct" English. For others, who 
forget that the grammatical apparatus used In our school texts grew u'p in connection with the 
fltudy of the Oeok and Latin languages, "grammar", is regai:ded as a body of "philosophical" material 

'e(iU^lly applicable to all language'6«-"universal grammar, the grammar of any language. "3 
</ 

' If by "grammar" we mean any of these things— the memorizing of paradigms, or the logical ^ 
analysis of sentences, or the learning of the rules of a philosophical or universal grajmnar, then 
we can easily agree that we must approach a new language by a more "natural" ■'method. But 



^Soo, for Qxample, such statements as the following. ■ ■ 

a) "The reaction against English grammar, arose from the knowledge that the formal work in 
the subject that was being done was of small pi*actical value. A further Influence resulted from 
investigations tending to show that grammar provides little mental discipline of a general char- 
acter." 

Reorganization of English in -the Secondary r.chools^ Department of Interior^ Bureau of Educa- 
tion, B^^TT^rnTTT^TT^^ 

.b) "There is no pciortiflc evidence of the value of grammar which warranto its appearance as 
a prominent or even distinct feature of the courtje of study." 

An Exp erience Curriculum in English, A Repurt of a CommlsBlon of the National Council of 
Toachors of English, W. W. Hatfield, Chairman (1955)> p. 228. 

^Sao for example- the view expressed by W. W. Charters In his book. Teaching the Common 
Branches (Nov York, The Macmillan Co., Rev. ed. 19^^^), PP. 96, 98, 115- "Gi-ammar consists of a 
series of rules and definitions. Since .ninety-five percent of all children and teachers come 
from homer, or oomKDUiitlos where incorrect English Is used, nearly everyone has before him the long 
hard task of overcoming habits sot up early in life before he studied grammar in school." 

^Mortimer J. Adler, "What is Basic about English?" in College English^ Vol. 2 (I9,i+l), p* 66U, 

27 
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"gi-eonmar" from the point of viev of modern lin^'.uiBtlc ecl.ence meanij Gomethlng. <*^nttrely different 
from any of *.he mLittcrc enumora ted above and It can bo used In a mrirmer that does not In the least 
conflict with the eo-callod "natural" vay in vhich a child devolopa in the graep of hie native 
language. Tho anBortlon that a child siinply imitatcG that which ho- hears Beems to be a mistake. 
It is not uncG^amon for a child of two or throe ye^ire of age to ur>e Buch farms ar> "Ho faiowed it" 
or "They R wlm-D^Kl fast" or "throe mani3 " or " two tooths >" I havo roaiiy rocordB of ouch inBtancee In 
which" it ir» roaBonably certain that the fihildren have never heard theee formB before they used. 
them. FormB like knovcd and Gvimmod are produced becQuse the children have grasped (unconsclouBly 
of courGo) tho "pattern" of form which English ubcs regularly in expresBionB of past time and have 
extended it to words that are exceptions to the pattern. In Bimilar fashion^ forms like, mans or 
tooths cire applications of the pattern which English uses in plural expressions. The chlld^ in 
his learning of language^ like anyone else who learns a language^ dooG not simply repeat what he 
has heard; he soon learns the patterns of form and arrangement by which the "words" are put to- 
gethdr and is then free to employ a . great variety of eContent in these molds or frames. These pat- 
torns of form and arrangement are the grpjamar of the language and although a cJiild or a native 
speaker is not conscious of. them^ they are nevertheless there^ fashioning the utterances^^ and must 
be learned if tho lanj^go ie to be used. Tho question then is not whether one should learn a 
now language without learning the grammar of that new language. That is an Impossibility. The 
quOBtion is whether J for an adult^ che guiding of his practice . through one pattern at a time and' 
a conscious grariping of these patterns rb a summary of that prac tice will not make more rapid- and 
. efficient his m/astery of a new language. Even if one InsistB that the concclous formulation of - 
tho patterns involved is unnecessary^ there is no escaping the need for learning them and in that 
loarning the student will progress more Gatisfactorily if his effarts are channelled to avoid con- 
fusion^ if he does not try to attack all the diverse complexity of the structure of a language at 
tho same time. . ' 

The devices of arrangement and form that constitute the grammatical materials of a Ian-' 
guage are Just as necessary to express meaning as are the wordSj of which we ar^ more conGclous. 
If I am to cay anything useful about a man and a bear and the act of killing^ the three words,- 
kill J man J bear, are alone not enougji. There must be seme method or device for pointing out the 
performer of tho act and difitinguishing hira fl*om the .one upon whom the act is performed. In the 
arrangement man kill bear the man perfqfnas the act^ but in the reverse order boar kill man the 
bear docs tho killing. Then too^ the foiTns^ of man and bear as distinct from men and bears show, 
that but one man and one bear are involved rather than several. If the form killed were ueod^ 
that form would express tho fact that the killing occui-red sometime in the past rather than in the 
present. . There le thus essential meaning in the forms of some of the words in English — fonns that] 
ar^ significant by virtue of the fact that they contrast with other forms in a pattern felt by tho j 
native users of the language. In Bimilar fashion there io essential meaning in the pOGltionQ thati 
, certain words occupy in contrast with o*:her posltionB--"The man Killed tho bear" In contrast with j 
"I'he bear killed the man "; "tho station bus " in contrast with "tho bus station" ; "an awful pretty , j 
hat " in contrast with "a pretty awful hat." . I 

In addition to the meanings that are expressed by the forms of the words and by the order.. : 
of the words, there are also grammatical or 'functional mfjanings, somewhat likr thoop indicated^ 
above, that are shown by separate words. Such words often have no other meaning than the gramma- , 
tical or functional one. For that reason I speak of them as "function worde." In the so.ntence 
"tho man killed the boor," the suffix [d] (spelled -ed) on the word kill adds the meaning that- 
the action occurred sou© time in tho past. In the sentence "Tho man will 'kill the bear" the 
BOparate word vill, in this position, performs a function: much like that of the suffix in the 
preceding sentence; it adds the meaning that the action has not yet occurred but is going to occur 
later. In similar fashion, in the sentence "The man has killed the boar," the word hag^ followed 
by the form of the word kill with a .dental suffix, adds the meaning that the actibn is nov com- 
pleted. Thus also, in the sentence "The man has to kill the bear" the word has followed hy the 
weird to, - adds the meaning that the action has not yet occurred, but that it is nccesBary for the 
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jnan to perform it. And\ in tho sontence "The man might' kill the boar/* tho word mirjit adds the 
BoanliJ^ ttot-^the action oas not occurrod but that it is pocslble or ovon probable. Words of this 
kind, oxproGolng a fiaiction^l or gramma tical meaning/ aro poi-t of tho ctructurai devices -which the 
English language u/;efcj. 

To understand any langviage, therefore, it is not enough to know the "thinga" to which f.uch 
vordo ae table, chalr^ rooin , c 3\y , father, f ami lyy and dioease refer; or to know the "actions" to 
which such words ar. ^jo, come, waLJc^ eat, smile, road , and conquer refer; or to know the "qualities" 
to which such wordn as black, oaGy\ little, ' familiar, and e x p e tui i ve r ef or . One must alr.o know very 
thoroughly ■ the meaniiigs carried by \he various devices which the language uses to construct utter- 
. ances- with such "content" woi'ds as those. This "knowledge" need not be consciously formulated In 
cjrder to use a langiingo; it must/ however, be so thorough that it functions autanatically for a 
speaker or hearer dn reacting to the clues furnished by the foi'me and arrangements of words. An 
adult can be helped considerably .in building up the necessary habits if the 'basic matters of this 
required knowledge are definitely stated in generalizations for his guidance.. Unless the exper- 
ienced . lin^ist does formulate on- doGcribe them for tho learner, that learner either must attempt 
to, grasp them for. himself or approach a language as if it were a multitude of disparate items to 
be momarized. 

Tho English language of today differs f^rammatically fran the English of the years pre- 
ceding^ 1000 A.B. Old English, like classical Latin, expret:Ged practically all the categories and 
relationships of its grammar by means of the farms of the words. In the sentence "flone beran so 
mann sloh" the form of the article, se^ with the word nann as contrasted with the different form 
of the article, 5on e^ vlth the word beran furnishes us tho necessary information that the man ( so 
mann) porfonaed the act and that the ' bear ( gone beran ) was tho one that was killed. The word 
order In th^ sentence has^'no significance whatever In i-espect to the expression of this relaticn-- 
ship. In the equivalent modern English, sentence, "The nan •killed the bear," the forms of the words 
the roan and the bear have no Bignificance for the expression of the fact that it wan the man rather 
than the boar that performed tho action. Modern English has- thus lost certain word forms that in- 
Old English carried essential structural meanlii^s and has instead word order as one of tho devices 
to express the same meanings. Even in the use of the few pronouns where such fonns as me and h_lm 
in contrast with I and ho still exist, thene forms do not carry the expression of the so-called 
"subject*^ or.."objoct*' relationship. It would never occur to the ordinary speaker of Present-day 
English to interpret the sentence " Him and me struck the man" ^n accord, with the forms used, that 
is, that tho man performed the action upon "him and me," as would have been done before .the fif- 
teenth century. Instead, we feel the expressive force of the word order so strongly that we ignore 
or deny tho forms of the words and interpret "him and me" as the performers of the action upon 
"the man." - 

Present-day English not only has developed the device of word order instead of forms to 
show certain fundamental relabionships it also has developed a wide use of function words. Some 
oi 'these function wards appeared In Old English but their use there was often simply in addition 
to tho form which alone could express the ^relationship. Vith the verb say, for example, tho 
dative form of tho noun or pronoun for the person addressed was sufficient; the function word t^ 
was not necessary as it is in Present-day English. 

"Se engel hire sasgde Sast hoo sceolde modor beon Scyppondes*" 
" ["The an^el her said that" ...].. 
"Saege us Saet hrad I ice . . . . " 
t Say UB that quickly...]'^ 



^ Blickllng flomllles, 971 A.D., 9, 233. 
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DatlyoG without the function vord t£ also freq^uently preceded verbs as in - " > 

"Mb VB9D geglGfan on boc." "Hem nedede no help," 

[ To me- was given a book,] [To them was necessary no help.] 

"Me lalUceth nothing." 

[ To me is lacking nothing,] 

Throughout the hlstoi'y of English there has been an increasing use of function words not 
only with eubstantives but also with verbs. This increasing use shows itself especially in the 
groat variety of the "meanings/' in which they api=ear. For. the nine so-called "prepositions" that 
account for 92^ of the occurrenceo of prepositlon/j in Modern English,, the Oxford English Dictionary 
lists eund illustratos an exceedingly large number of separate senses for each one* 

I 

Sepai'atoly numbered- senses given 
in. the Oxford Dictionary^ 



at 


59 


by 


59 


fcsr 


51 


frcm 


15 


In 


ho 


of 


65 


on 


29 


to 


55 


with 


ko 



The average number of separately numbered "senses" rocoTuod and llluGtratcd by the Oxford Diction- ' 
ary for each of those nine words is thirty-six and a half. 

It has froquontiy been urged that the uso.of l\inction words such as these in place of the 
inflectional case formB of nouns makes for greater clarity of expression^ as well as for greater 
ease. 

"The general movement by which single words have in port taken the place of inflection Is 
the most sweeping and radical chan^ In the history of the Indo-European languages. It is at once 
the indication and the result of a clearer feelin^^ of concept-relation. Inflection In the main 
rather suggests than expresses relations.... The adverb-propositi on. . .servos as a definition of 
the moaning \of the case form."° 



s Soo C. C. Fries, /vmoricon English Grammnr (Apploton-Century Co., 19^^0), pp. 110-llU. X. 
-Some examples of a variety of different meanings of the words of^ and with are the following. 

"born jof a kingly race" "the city of Rome" "a quarter of ten" 

"afraid of_ the. dark" "a swallow of wine" "to give of one's time" 

"the love o£^ God -for us" "accuse hlr:i of treason" "the commission of a crime" 

"a part of the land" " "rob me of my purse" "a book of his selection" 
"a throne o£' gold" , 

"Thy servant will fight with this Philistine." "I parted with them at the crossroads." 

'^He will fight with me against the robbers." ''He is sick viLh jmeumonla." 

"Who can compare with her in beauty." "Ho- is ac<iualntcd with many muslciars." 

"And tire the hearer with a book of words,". "We had coffee with cream and sugar." 

®E. P. MorrlSj On Principles and I'tothods in I^tin Syntax (New York, Charles Gcrlbnor'c Sons, 
1901), pp. 102, 103; lOh. ' ' 
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If one talcoG, ao a test caeo, the fanctlon vard of . with its S'i rocordad "Qenses," it is difficult 
to agreo with tho statciacnt Just (^uotodv It is true that the genitive inflection represented and 
fltill- repreoontB an extremely vague category covering a great variety of relations. But tho 6ltu- 
atlon Is certainly not different when the vard of la used "instead of tho gealtivc Inflection. All; 
tho relations that a^e now or were formerly suggested for the nouns Joined by the genitive inflec- 
tion are now carried by the function word of. There is in tho word _of no clearer grasp of the re- 
lationship involved than there was in the genitive inflectional form. In fact, the situation with 
of is even worse^ fear the of carries not only all the relationships that words had which were con- 
nected with the genitive inflection, but, in addition, a great variety of relations that never had 
and do not now have any connection with the g'enitlve* The use of function words with substantives 
is not in any way a ■ clearer or a more precise stating of relationship than tho use of case inflec- 
tions; it is a different device tho intricate Uces of which must be learned not as vocabulary Items 
but as port of the grammatical structure of English. 

In similar faGhlon the function words used with verbs constltuto a port of the grammatical 
features of English, expressing time notions as well as such attitudes as necessity, possibility^ 
or do termination. Several uses of the word have will serve as an illustration* 



"The boy had a pencil." (The full word, signifying "possession.") 

"Tho boy had had a pencil." 

"The boy had to have a pencil." 

"The boy had the teacher sharpen hie pencil." 

"Tho boy had to have the teacher sharpen his pencil." 

"The boy had his pencil sharponed by the teacher." 

"The boy had had his pencil sharpened by the teacher." 

"Tho boy had to have his pencil sharpened by the teacher." 

"The boy had had to have his pencil sharpened*" 



At present, then, in English there are three liuportant devices to express ntructural mean- 
ings. In some respects these devices overlap and Gometlmee soem to be in conflict; but they are 
all used, and, operating together, they form tho system of Modern English grammar. This system is 
UGod unconociouQiy by the native spealcer of English because he learned it very early, but it is 
nevortheleos intricate and complicated. English Is by no means a "grammar less tongue. "^ Neverthe- 
less, one freiiuontly hears and seop; statements like tho following: 

"The grammar of Old English vas very difficult because mopt of tho words had various end- 
ings that changed with the different uses of tho words in the sentence. Our present-day grammar 
has bocomo much simpler. '^6. 

I. no real sense can the change that has occurred be called a simplification of the grammar of, 
Kngllsh. What has acutally occurredXhas not been cimply a levelling and loss of inflectlonB; it 
has boon a gradual displacing of .certain types of inflections — not all — by other devices. . If any- 
thing, tho grammatical structure of Present-day English, with its use of these three types of 
structural devices, is more tjomplox and more intricate than that of Old English. 



■^"The 'Apology for Poetry' was published in 1595i and here wa have tho recognition nearly 
three hundred years ago of the fact in philology that English is a grammar less tongue. Sidney 
says, it .'wanteth/ that is it lacks, grammar.... He saw that in its lack of grammar was the 
glory and the stren^h of tho English language, as well as its easy fitness to the everyday uses 
of cammon mon." 

Richard Grant White, Every-Day English (Houghton, Mifflin and Company, 1888), p; 282. 

^Valcott, Thorpe, Savage, Growth in Thou^M and Expression (Banborn and Company, 19^0), Book 
Two, p. 2kl. . . 
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A realistic ''^fur-TUir" of Proscnt-day Kr^.^llGh n^,.-;t. conr.lGl of nr: accurMt.(i dorcrlpuion of 
the etructural Kyotem — of the devices uaed and the way ihey operate to^^cther to express the nec- 
essary ctructiiral meQnln/-;a. Such a ^T-ac^nar will not at tem])t to lcf:lnlate ai. to now r^Mlivo speakerG. 
of ExiijliBh should use the lant^viage; It will not attempt to apply i\ "lo^-^ical" anulytUG In an effort 
•to formulate etandarde of "correctness;" nor will it attempt a ratioaHlizinf.'. ex[lan/ition of the 
usages ono finds. The only holp'ful "/^•;raimar" is one thit accui'atoly doGi:rlbcG the factn; and the 
only "explanation" of theoe facts that haa vaiuo if; an hintorical account of iheir devolopjaent. 
Such an histor leal record^ although It may bo Intorcu^tlrig, 1g really irrelevant when actual prac- 
tical maBtery of Present -d^iy 2nglifih is Lho matter of chief concern. 

. . A realif>tlc dcGcription of the syBtem of lornL. and function wordo iiiA word order vhlch is 
the grajsmar of Modern Eiv^li eh needs to be both accurate and canipleto If it is to r.crve an ade- 
quate source fron whicK. to draw the iriaterialu to be built lnt,o u fv:^riCG of pracllcal ICGiions for 
the learner of Englieh 'aG a foreign language. But the n^iterlals to be uGOd In any r.erieis of . prac- 
tical leenonG for the early Gtages of learning the lan^•uige_, nMiiou^'ji thoy nuif;t bo accurate fcL' the 
purpose, should certainly not constitute a conpJ.oto ^a :mar of tlie En^;lir.h language. The ctudont 
must not be conf\iGed by a variety of alternative modes jf expreyt:ion. The fii'st conril deration^ 
therefore^ nust bo given to a selection of the basic pa'^terni3 eesontial to the production and \ 
recognition of English in the Imraediate situations in wilch the language is being learned. 

• In such a reelection of patterns the needs of a opeakcr on the productive level differ from 
his needs on a receptive or recognition level. On. a productive level he needs but one pattern far 
any eituation. For examplr"^ he will be understood when he speaks even if he always uses only one 
vay of indicating the fut-ore time of an action. The so-called "golng-to" future will suffice for 
all occasions. It is a quite regular pattern with the appropriate fom of the word b^ before it 
and the simple unini'lected form of the verb following 1 and it is not cauplicated with the kiiid 
of 'di ecus si on and diverse usage that exists in respect lo shall and wlll> 

, "I an going to go to Detroit tomorrow/.'* 

"Ho is goitu; to go to Detroit next week." 
"They are going to go to Detroit af tert^ard . " • 
"Are you going^t6- go to Detroit soon?" 

The pattern with "going to" is even more useful th^n the one with shall and will in the fact that 

it can also bo used for a planned future in the past^, as in^ "They were goi n^: to go to Detroit last 

Wednesday when it rained." For the beginner in English this one pattern is sufficient on the pro- 

ductivo level. , The^;c is no need at the beginnlrg to confuse him with iiaving him atteinpt to learn 
to use a vai'lety of alternative patterns such as: 

"I s ha 3^1 go to Detroit soon." . 
"He will- go " to Detroit tgnorrov." 
"Ho is to g o: to Detroit next week." 
. "They vero aboUt to go . to Detroit last Vednesday when it rained." 

In questions^ likewise^^- there is no need to make an exception of the verb have and insist upon a 
pr oduc t i ve " aa s tery of ' ■ Ka ve you a pencil?" "Ho hasnot a pencil," rather than "Do you havo a pen- 
cil?" and "He doonnVt have, a pencil." The pattern with do applies satisfactorily to all verbs 
except be. The one relative pronoun that is sufficient. To seek in addition to teach the produc- 
tive use of who, vhaQj and vhich as relatives creates unnecessary dlf I'lculties. 

For the beginner^ therefore, the number of structural patterns to be learned should be r^- ' 
duced to the basic minimum. On the productive level the mastery of alternative patterns provides 
an unnocosGory burden that only delays progress toward the practical use of the language. In the 
choice of patterns to be mastered on this level, range of usefulness and r^egularity of form 
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c'onstftirte the tvo-icont- importgint criteria. Tl\o isludont rauRt know for iriBtanco^ and he able t.o 
use, tho word order patlf^rns that En^liGh uggg to exprei^B fundamental relationships. Vory oai^ly 
far example^ he muBt develop a habit of plaoln^ single word modifiers of 6ubr>lanti vec before the 
words they modify. H?; must not^ ac Spani.^h Bpoakers frequently do^ pay "station buc" vhen. hu mea 
the place at vhich tho bun stops^ "the bus Rlation." Productively he needs but one pattern of 
order for phrnpeG and alaur.os and not an exploi'ation of the varlouG positions in which pai-ticular 
phrases and clauses can stand. To make automatic one order for expressions of place, of znamier, 
and of timo' — a single order that will always be correct — will serve a foreign speaker of English 
much more offoctiveXy than to know about all tho occasions upon which native speakers may devii^te 
from that order. The basic structural materia Ic which the beginner must master on a productive 
level should include only tiiose iteius that will provide one pattern for each of the situations in 
which the language is actually bein^ uced. 

On the recogrJ^tion levol^ however the problem of selccbion is different-. For production 
the one pattern adopted need not be the most fre;quent» It is i'ufficient if it is of canmon occur- 
rence. Range of usefulnees^ regularity, and even similarity to the structural devices of the 
native language of the lc£Lrni3r, can appropriately.. constitute the criteria of selection. But lor 
ro cofinl tlon j foi^ understanding the lanf^iiage as used by English speakers, frequency of occuj^rGnce 
is a fundamenj>al criterion of selection. It is not enough for the foreigner to be understood whet 
ho asks a question. He must bo able to under st-^nd the flood of language that often comes in 'insve 
to his qiicstlor.. For a selection of what is important for study on this level the frequency :ount 
that have been made of structural items furnish valuable data. As indicated above nine "preposi- 
tions" accoufit for 92^ of the occurrences of these function words^in Present-day English. Seven 
"conjunctlonfi" account for 8^^ of the instances found and five more, or twelve In all, account for 
approoclmatol^V Sy^o.^ The genitive inflection of nouns as compared with the use of the function 
word of In equivalent expressions is used in less' than 55^ of the instances. Expressions like "the 
fan^ly's annual income" ai*o very infrequent compared with "The annual income of the^ family." The 
so-called noun adjunct in expressioriB like "the hospital gardens, "• "a university pro-am," "the 
appropriations codimittee, " "a plains Indian/' and oven "the Lane Hall discussion group pijograji, " 
is exceedingly common. Tho structural items chosen for the foreigner to master on the recognition 
level must include those that occur most frequently in the speech of native English speakers. 

Even the basic structural matters, carefully selected so as to represent only the neceGsar^ 
useful mlaimum for productive mastery and the most frequent, patterns for receptive recognition, 
cannot all be learned at once. The sequence of their presentation to a beginner demands careful 
planning in order to make that learning as efficient as possible. Usually the grammatical mate- 
rials of lessons in English are organized about the inflectional forms as fundamental, especially 
about the inflectional forms of the verb. In this respect they still follow the procedure of 
treatments of Latin. Word order is .dealt with only incidentally if at all. Function words, such 
as Farepocitlon£5, are equfited with similar words in the native lan^age of tho students, or, when 
wholly different, are treated as "idiomatic" phrases. Other function words, such as auxiliaries, 
are usually presented as part of the "inflectional" system of the verb, and those which do not fit 
such a system on a Latin model are usually ignorod. Contrasting with this approach the basic 
crganization of the grammatical materials in the texts published by the English language Institute 
is eBsentially different. ^ Tho treatment of word order constitutes the basis of the framework be- 
cause English structure is so largely a matter of position and order. ' 

• "Within the framework set up by tho stress upon the important matters of word order, there. \ 
are Included those function words that are essentia], to the situations covered, and the forms 
necessary to operate the selected patterns. .Yol^imo T. of the Intensive Course, for • oxamplo, in- 
cludes tho function words do for questions and negative Btatemonts; ha plus the -ing form for 
present time; g oing to for future; and in, on, at^ beside, ft^om, . to, jof, with substantives, fo:*" 



9 See Amer i ca n Engli s ■ i Orammar , p. 20.6-209. 
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oxprcBSlono ol* place, direction, and time. This volime Includoe only tboco IrU'loctional formB that 
continuo to live an vigorous pattornis In proBent-day EngliBh— -tho ein^riilar and plural fonrG of 
nounfl, and tho preoont and prcitorlt tonoo forms of verba. 

With tho foaturee of word order as the basis of tho fromowork for the organization of . the " 
grammatical matcrialG there in little danger that the student will be set to nenorizing fonns in 
isolation. To grasp a language effectively, ccmplete utterances, whole sentences muGt became auto- 
matic. The Important things therefore^ in learning a language is not to know all the forms which 
a woi*d like be or sing may havo^ but to learn to use whole expresQloni.' in which thece wordc occur 
and to grasp the ' appropriate form of each as a necessary part of that whole exprecslon... Whole ut- 
terancoB are of two kinds. There oi^o farmulaG, like those of greeting and of leave takirg, that 
allow little or np varla-^ion in the eleniontB which constitute them. They must be learned and re- 
peated without variation. Then there are those that var^ in content; th^t'ls, they vary In the 
particular words of which they are formed/ but the pattern or mold or s'oructure which makes the 
wards into meaningful utterancos is the Game. When a child says "My father gave no a sled," It is 
often impossible to know if he has ever heard precisely that utterance /with thobo exact words. But 
he must have heard many times utterances .made over this same pattern. It is the pattern, the ar- 
rangement and the appropriate fonnc of the words in tluit arrangement^, which has become automatic 
.and ho frooly uses it with all corts of dlverce content. The student learning English must con- 
stantly practice whole utterances until the repetition makes these utterances so familiar that 
production of them becomes automatic. ■ / 

Thus the grammar materiais are. not to^be oi*ganized and set /forth as rules and illustrations 
of these rules. They must be incorporated in sentencac to be practiced and repeated until the 
structural patterns bee omo so fixed that all expression in the new language will follow these chan- 
nels without conscious choice. In the texts cf the English Lang\iago Institute these structural 
patterns are in most instances pointed out and described^ but a /ctudy of the statements of the pat- 
terns, making them matters of consciouo knowledge, must never b e al. i.owed to becone a substitute for 
practice of the sent ences themselves . The statements become ve{luable only insofar as they guide 
the practice 'exercises of the student and provide for "him the /knowledge that will give him assur- 
ance In his use of the language. / 

^'hefee practice exercises Cwhole sentences to be repeated in situations that give their 
content real meaning) in order to be most effective, munt eniploy only a limited vocabulary in the 
first stages, of the work. That vocabulary should have special relevance to the situation in which 
the' learning of EiTglish is going forward in order that^^he burden of mastering it may be minimized. 
The special efforts, of the learning process must concentrate upon making automatic the essential 
features of arrangement and form and function word, not upon extending co.ntrpl over ^ content vo- 
cabulary. Accuracy In the habitual use of structural patterns must precede fluency. Ikying the 
basis for the developing of a satisfactory control of a /"good" English requires postponing for^a '- 
bit the effort to achieve familiarity with any great range of vocabulary items, for situations out- 
side those of immediate concern to the English work. Thus, at the end of a t-vo months session of 
our Intensive Course we do not expect those who began with no English to be able to speak with 
fluency and understand without hesitation on all occasions, no matter what the content of the dis- 
course. Thorough mas+ory of vocabulary ' content, as I have insisted above in ChaptXJr I, and rfs I. 
hope to show more fully in the next chapters, requires much mere t^'xe and special experience. But 
ve do expect oven begirjiers in English, by the end of two months in the Intensive Course, to.. have 
grasped in tho form of habits, tho fundamental patterns of English structure, and- thus to have lai- 
the fDundatibns upon which they can with confidence build and proceed to extend rapidly and easily 
their knowledge and use of n?w content words. • / ,. 

In accord with whnt' has beeri said above (Chapter I) concerning the "oral approach" the 
structural materials of the lessons in the courses of the English Language Institute are never ae- 
elgnod for silent study in advance of the class /hour . The whole sentences for practice and repe- 
tition, through which the structural patterns of arrangement and fjDrm and function word are to 
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"bocoEie habltB^ must flret bo hoard as ,.Bpo}f9n ' Vy tho... teacher or Informant^ or as reproducfid frcm 
mechanical recordB. The counds theiOBelvec and the covering patternB of intonation and rliythm are 
eBGentlal featureig of these utteranceG and must .always bo learned as^ part of the whole. The "Pat- 
tern Practlcea" of our toxtB aim eBpeciail^' at achieving this sort of integration, but all the 
prractlce of the student ahould seek to roproduco whole utterances • The significant features of 
Bound as veil as those of arran^ment and form, constitute the pattern to be acqiiilred. 

The adult need not repeat the slcv procesGes of the child^ when he attempts to learn a 
foreign language. Instead of the haphazard mixture of structural patterns that confront the child 
in the speech of those around him, in which the occurrence or the repetition of a particular pat- 
tern Ifl a matter of chance, it Is possible to have a series of practice exercises which begin with 
the f\indamsntal structural patterns of the ianguafie, which provide sufficient repetition of each 
pattern to develop a habit, and which are arranged in such a sequence as to lead the student sys- 
tematically through the whole range of devices vhioh fonn the complicated structural machinery of 
a language. These structural exerclsoa ehoiild in their content, as far as possible, have prjictlcal 
relevance to the circumstances of the situations in which ^the student is actually living jn cii'der 
that they may avoid artificiality and gain their meaning from Immediate experience. In order to 
teach Latin Am^jricans to use the structural devices of American English, the courses of the English 
Language Institute have followed in general the steps described in the following paragraphs. 

(l) Concerning the materials that must ccme, first there can b6 but little difference of 
opinion. In English there can bo no meaningfui,, productive expression whatever and no understand- 
ing of the utterances of English speakers without a familiarity with the basic vord order patterns 
of statements, ^queetiont^, and requests or directives. For statements there must be both a sub- 
stantive and a verb and the order -Is primarily the substantive first and the verb next. 

"The. dog barks." 
"The boys whistled*" 
"The man fell down." 
"He is ready." 

For quentlons there must also be both a substantive and a verb, but the order is primarily verb 
first and substantive after it. "Is he ready?" If, -howover^ the verb is not be but a single word : 
like whistled, or fell , or barks, then the effect of the reversal of order is attained by the use 
of the function word &o_ and the simple or ^'dictionary" form of the full verb, with the vord. do / 
bearing the formal verbal character iGtics of tense. 

" Did the boy whistle?" 
"Docs the dog bark?" 
"Did the man fall down?" 

For requests or directives the Glmple, uninflected form of the verb is sufficient without a pre- 
codlng or following substantive. - 

"Come here." 
"Be ready." 
"Whistle." 
^'Fall- down." 

For the satlefactoiT' operation of those basic sentence patterns the special formal characteristics' 
of substantives — inflection for number and the articles the and a_ — are essential, as are also the 
special formal characteriatics of the verb — the. regular inflection for tense. Especially useful 
also are tho prasent tense forms of b£ with the -ing form of verbs. Including the going" to future. 
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In. addition to the "bQelc patterns of statementG, questions, and requestG, the first mate- 
rials must also Include the significant word ordor of .modifiers. The positions of the modifiers 
"of-. substantive nouns are fixed, with si_ngle word modifiers .tending always 'to modify the words that 

follow and ward^^oup's modifying the words that precede. 

■ ■ d 

- "The^^wo^ hundredy^ery^ importanty^^Crmy ^ /officers that division y^ 
whose namps are on the' llat, " 

These matters -of sentence pattern and word order for. modification within the sentence, together 
with the two Bets of essential forms — number andy*tense~- must become autcmatic habits both for tho 
receptive understanding of English t^nd for the production of English that will be understood. The 
practical eiercises to accompilsh this end constitute the first step in all our courses. 

(2) Probably not so basically essential for the simp lest expression and understanding "but 
certainly necessary for any communication in English above the very simple level are the -materials, 
of our second step. Like those included in the preceding section these also are matters that re- 
quire mastery for production as well as _fc£r recognition. They include those sentence patterns 
that req^ulre function wards, such" as (a) questions with interrogative words and questions included 
in larger structures, (b) requests with polite forms and proposals including the speaker, 
(c) statements with substitute words and^ statements of comparison, and finally (d) included y or d 
groups or "clauses" as modifiers of nouns, as modifiers of adjectives, and as complements expreas- 
Ing time, purpose, cause, result, campgrison, concession, condition, etc. They also include the 
most important and'most frequently used function words with substantives in expressions of place ^. 
direction, tlme^ means, etc. The forms to be Included at this level are also very few and consist 
of the Irregular preteritB> such as rode, sang, grew^ stood^ spoke, held; the forms of adjectives 
used in expressions of comparison, like softer, clearer^ hardest^ most ; and the genitive forms of 
both pronouns and nouns, such as his , John' s^ boy ' s ^ man' s, and mine, ours , theirs . With the 
structural ma tpr la Is indicated in these first two steps so thoroughly mastered t.hat they automa- 
tically channel the expression of the learner, the foundation ha^-J^een laid for satisfactory pro- 
ductive competence in "English. 

{5) For the third step we include those items which are essential for recognition because 
of their' great frequency of occurrence. Although wa do not strive for a productive mastery of 
these materials in the early stages of learning English, they naturally become productive items 
for those who have advanced beyond the beglnnei *s level;- These include especially the function 
words with verbs, 'the uses of have and had with past participle to express completed, action; the 
uses of may^ can> 'must^ might, should^ could, would, with the simple, uninflected form of the verb 
to express various attitudes toward actions; the alternative but ccanmon patterns for the expres- 
jlon of the future, for customary action, for repeated and continued action, and for necessity. 

{h) It is not enough that the structural patterns of English function through conscious 
choice; they must beccme matters of . habit- productively and receptively .~ They must function auto- 
matically when the attention Is centered" wholly upon meaning and not at all upon the mechanics of 
the language • Our fourth step, therefore, attempts not only tp provide practice of limited pat- 
terns in single utterances jn' whlch there Is a complete integration of all that has been learned, 
but to -Stimulate the students tp use their knowledge and new-fomed habits of structure in longer 
contexts and more sustained discburse. Accuracy must, come first, but fluency within the limited 
productive structures and particular vocabulary areas becomes a major aim. after the earlier stagae 
have beer, passed. , 

\ - ■* ■ 

On the, whole the structural ub^s of word order, of function words, and of inflectional 
forms in present-day English are complicated and difficult for .one whose native language is Span- 
ish, or Turkish, or Chinese. The special difficulties differ with the various linguistic back- 
grounds of the Jlearnors . Sound and satisfactory materials through which to develop the necessary 
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fflflBtory of Engllch Btfuclural patternc must rest upon an adequate scientlf^ analysis of En^llBh 
and a.paroful canrm^lGon of the results of this analysis vith thooo of a similar analysis of the 
Dative language of the atudcnts. But .those analyses and their comparison vlll "be of little prac- 
tical aid to ordl nary ■students : unless they oi'o built into lessons to furnish the exercises through 
which the nooeGsary hablt.s.can bo formod. Ar, an illuDtration of the specific content of such lee- 
'eone In acccord. with, the j/rinciplea urged in this book there is included in the Appendix (pp. I23 tc 
135) an outline of. fhe- ^Grajiiiiiar Lessons" of the Intensive Coui^se vhlch the English Language, Instl- . 
.tuto has used during the 'past throe years. In addition^ the Appendix also includes several les- 
sons, given In full, fr'csn the Institute text fcir beginners, "ingle r> por Practlca . 



